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We hear with pleasure that Mr. James G. Hill, the late 
Assistant Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Potter as Supervising 
Architect. Mr. Hill has not as yet had a chance to show his 
hand in government buildings ; but has the advantage of long 
familiarity with the office, of which he has for a good while 
directed the work with excellent success, and he has thorough 
experience in the problems he is likely to be called upon to 
solve. His appointment is a welcome example of promotion 
won by capable service, and not by political influence. 





Tne New York Tribune mentions the difficulty of hearing 
in the Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church in Brook- 
lyn, a church that cost a quarter of a million of dollars, and 
which was found practically useless as an auditorium ; so that 
it has at last been decided to change the ceiling, raise the 
floors, and put in galleries. This difficulty the reporter of 
the Tribune ascribes to the Gothic style in which the church 
is built ; and he no doubt represents a notion which is com- 
mon, for we have heard the like before. A great many 
churches of pretension have been built in our cities lately: 
most of them have been Gothic, and ina good many there 
has been difficulty in hearing. Hence the popular conclu- 
sion, if it be a popular one. The fact is, however, that the 
question of acoustics is one of disposition and treatment, 
and not at all of style. It is possible to make an interior 
either good or bad for sound in any style. Unbroken vaults, 
whether round or pointed, smooth ceilings, and echoing- 
walls, are apt to make trouble wherever they are found. It 
is true that the Gothic open-timbered roof is apt, so far as 
it goes, to be helpful, since it breaks up and destroys the 
waves which might by their reverberation produce disturb- 
ance, in the same way as the gallery is expected to, which is 
to be built in the church we mentioned. 





Capt. Eaps, who is at work trying to reduce the bar at the 
South Pass of the Mississippi, has lately been urging upon 
the House Committee on Commerce a scheme for the 
improvement of the river itself. Ile proposes, by building 
dikes, to confine the river to a channel of uniform width, 
and to straighten and shorten it by a number of cut-offs. 
The uniformity of width thus obtained will, he argues, after 
atime produce by the scouring action of the water a uni- 
form depth and cross section of the current, and therefore a 
uniform surface slope and velocity. By this means he hopes 
to make the river navigable for large vessels up to St. Louis ; 
and also by scouring down the bed in the shallows to reduce 
greatly the accumulation of water during floods, so as to 
do away with the necessity of levees. Cut-offs, while they 
increase the slope and velocity of the current, since they 
conduct the water through the same change of level by a 
shorter course, tend to lower the flood-level above, and in a 








less degree to raise it below them. The Engineering News 
in discussing the project urges that their good effects, how- 
ever, are but temporary, and that, on the whole, they are to 
be regarded as evils. The increased velocity of the current 
wears away the banks in the concavities of the bends below 
them with great rapidity, changing the bed so that in no 
great time it is found that the river has cut for itself a new 
détour, and is as crooked and as slow as before. The river 
has never been permanently shortened, nor its flood-line 
permanently lowered by them, says the News; and it adds, 
‘*¢ The theories on which Mr. Eads argues the practicability 
of these schemes are on the whole similar to those which he 
advanced in regard to the South Pass jetties. As the success 
of these jetties is by no means assured as yet, we think the 
improvement of the lower river by any scheme based on 
similar reasoning quite premature.”’ 





Tue success of the jetties is becoming a matter of quite 
sharp controversy. The first effect of building them (they 
are now well advanced) was, by concentrating the flow of the 
pass into a narrow channel, aided by a mechanical stirring up 
of the bottom, to deepen the water on and near the bar; so 
that according to the report of Gen. Comstock, the govern- 
ment engineer appointed to inspect the work, the depth was, 
up to last May, increased at various points by from two or 
three feet up to eight or ten, the greatest deepening being at 
the shallowest points. At one time a depth of about nine- 
teen feet on the bar was reached. It is a foregone conclu- 
sion, that the deposit below jetties will gradually form a new 
bar, which can only be relieved by extending them from time 
to time. The practical question as to the usefulness of the 
jetties depends in a great degree on the rapidity of the re- 
formation of the bar, and the consequent extension of the 
jetties, a matter which varies with the conditions of every 
river, and can only be settled by experiment. Many engi- 
neers have maintained that a depth of twenty feet, which is 
the condition which Capt. Eads is to secure before his com- 
pensation begins, cannot be maintained by jetties at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. In fact, not only has the expected 
shoaling occurred below the jetties, where the water is still 
deep, but the pass has begun to fill above the jetties from 
the holding back of the current where they narrow the chan- 
nel; and this to such a degree that the amount of water 
which goes through the South Pass has diminished from fif- 
teen per cent of the whole discharge to twelve, or by about 
one-fifth, and the water on the bar, it is said, has begun to 
shoal again in spite of all efforts to maintain its depth. Thus 
the ultimate success of the enterprise is still doubtful. 





A LETTER to the London Times says that Dr. Schliemann’s 
explorations of the site of Troy are most vexatiously inter- 
rupted. His work, carried on under a firman of the late 
Sultan, which was given at the instance of the foreign am- 
bassadors at Constantinople and with the support of the 
most liberal of the Turkish ministers, has probably never 
commended itself to the Turks of the old school, and has 
been especially distasteful to the local governor, Ibrahim 
Pasha. The only value that a Turk attaches to the findings 
is their value as precious material, and he is not ready to 
believe that the Christian explorers have any other standard. 
Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries of gold and silver utensils 
seem to have excited the cupidity and envy of the pasha, 
who has of late taken every opportunity to throw difficulty 
in his way. The pasha appointed a delegate to supervise 
the excavations ; and the doctor has been obliged to defer to 
to him, though in what way is not told, in regard to any new 
excavations. He has been forbidden, it is said, to make draw- 
ings of what he discovers: a prohibition which it is difficult 
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to understand, unless it refers to constructions which are left 
in situ, or which in the course of his explorations he finds it 
necessary to remove. The firman allotted Schliemann six 
hundred acres of ground (a liberal allowance we would say) 
for the houses and work-sheds of himself and his party ; and 
it is said that the pasha, putting his own interpretation on 
the order, insisted that all the ground occupied should be 
covered with buildings, besides obliging him to dismiss his 
workmen, and employ Turks. These exactions have natu- 
rally succeeded in driving Dr. Schliemann away: in view of 
the re-actionary feeling which is now dominant among the 
Turks, and the pre-occupations of the war, it is not very 
likely that he will be supported by any new authorization at 
present. 





Wuat may well be considered, to architects, the most 
important literary event of the weck is the arrival by the last 
foreign mail of the first number of La Semaine des Con- 
structeurs, a French weekly paper of twenty-four folio pages, 
edited by M. César Daly and M. P. Planat. It is the re- 
sponse that M. Daly makes to the often expressed wish of 
his own countrymen and of foreignes for an architectural 
paper appearing more frequently than the Revue Générale 
de l’ Architecture and other existing periodicals, which are 
published monthly or bi-monthly, and of whose character 
M. Daly speaks as being ‘* perhaps a little majestic in their 
grave seriousness.’’ In these periodicals, admirable as they 
are, one misses that sprightliness and vivacity which usually 
characterize the writings of French journalists. That M. 
Daly recognizes the absence of this quality in the existing 
periodicals may be inferred from the expression quoted 
above; that he intends to make it one of the attractions of 
the new journal may be inferred from the following: 
‘* Frankly, now, is it forbidden to laugh because one is 
engaged in building ? Is it a bad thing that laughter should 
be at the service of good sense?’’ Not that he proposes to 
introduce any levity into his columns; but, as being more 
fitted to the exercise of that specially French accomplish- 
ment, — caricature, — he proposes to introduce ‘* a new form 
of architectural criticism,’’ and will from time to time pro- 
duce caricatures of buildings vicious in proportion, or defec- 
tive in design. This may do very well for Frenchmen; but 
unless, as children are used to mark their first drawing of a 
horse with ‘* This is a horse,’’ some verbal indication of the 
true character of a design is given, it is more than probable 
that some American architects, if they see the paper, may take 
the jest in earnest, and so be more hurt than benefited by 
this novel mode of criticism. The first number gives prom- 
ise of an able and well conducted weekly, which will keep 
the world informed of daily architectural life among the 
French. 





Tue current number of the Builder contains an account of 
Prof. Barry’s ** Additions to the National Gallery,’’ with 
illustrations; a last notice of the Brussels Exhibition; 
** London Laborers and their Dwellings ;’’ and ** Pollution of 
the Air of Glasgow.’ These complete the list of noticeable 
articles. The Builder also gives an account of ‘* The College 
of Indian Engineers near Windsor,’’ where, a short time since, 
Lord Salisbury made a prize presentation speech, the text of 
which is given in the Architect. The Architect gives an 
editorial on the mistaken policy pursued by England in 
regard to all her public buildings, suggested by the tenor of 
Lord Salisbury’s remarks, who dwelt very strongly on the 
need of economy in engineering and architectural undertak- 
ings in India. The drift of the article on ‘* Cyprus 
Antiquities,’’ is that the British Government ought to pur- 
chase the second collection which Gen. Cesnola now has on 
exhibition in London. ‘The Construction of Wells’’ 
treats rather of their location than of their construction. 
These, with the several reports of archeological societies and 





numerous short articles, make up a rather interesting number, 
In the British Architect and Northern Engineer, a provincial 
journal but little known in America, since it is but just 
entering on its sixth volume, is an editorial on ** The Model 
Ilouses Association ;’’ an engineering article on ** The Deep 
Drainage of Dudley ;’’ a review of ‘* The Book of Ameri- 
can Interiors ;’’ an article on ‘* House Drains and Sewers ;”’ 
several society reports; and a mass of local building and 
legal intelligence. The Building News contains an editorial 
on the ** New Excavations in Sicily,’’ which are about to be 
prosecuted by a joint French and Italian commission, one 
of the most important members of which is the younger M. 
Hittorff. A notice of the good work that the new director 
of the South Kensington Museum, Mr. Owen, is doing hy 
the publication of Penny Handbooks of the Industrial Arts, 
—these being condensations of the larger shilling hand- 
books, — appears in an article of that name. With this 
number the ‘* Science Class ’’ begins to study practical ques- 








AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Ir is natural to complain of the slight and temporary ways 
of building into which Americans have fallen of late years, 
and we reasonably lament the loss of the solidity of our ear- 
lier work. Yet this, like other evils, has its compensation. 
The longer a building promises to last, the more solicitous 
we are that its design should be worthy to endure; and on 
the whole, taking into account the remoter past, the near past, 
and the present, it looks as if the durability of our work had 
been in pretty fair proportion to its merit. The old work, 
satisfactory in its time, had endurance in it to hold out till we 
could replace it with something worthy of permanence. We 
did not wait for this, to be sure; and while we added what 
the growth of the country immediately required, we made 
haste to pull away and replace the old. Of the average 
work that has been done in the last twenty-five or thirty 
years, we may say that, slightly built as it is, it is able to 
last quite as long as we shall have patience to look at it. If 
the promise of growing excellence that has lately appeared 
is fulfilled, we may congratulate ourselves that in the course 
of a few years we shall be called upon to rebuild the greater 
part of it. Happily a desire for more substantial work is 
beginning to show itself, as we begin to develop the power 
of doing it more satisfactorily. 

The great spur to architectural achievement in every age 
has been the supply of the practical needs of the day. In 
each age and country the wants which grew up in, and were 
peculiar to, the age and country, have given the controlling 
impulse to its architecture, not those which have been 
common to all times and countries. Of this, the Egyptian 
and Greek temples, Assyrian palaces, Roman baths and 
amphitheatres, Medizeval churches, are examples. The best 
work — the only interesting work perhaps — of the Italian 
Renaissance is seen in the Florentine and Venetian palaces ; 
that.of France in her chdéteauxz, because the chief character- 
istic of the time was the new manner of life then developed 
among the courts and the nobility: it was this really that set 
the fashion which remodelled the architecture of Christendom, 
a fashion which has been industriously cultivated up to our 
day, though its motive has long since died out. In our day 
there is no chiefly honored structure on which our builders 
are led to concentrate their whole strength, and those which 
do engage them appeal less to our imaginations than to our 
practical convenience or our pockets. We are likely, there- 
fore, not to be lifted to a very high plane of architecture ; but 
there is no reason why we should not develop one that shall 
be straightforward, characteristic, cultivated, and artistic, if 
we can ever agree how we should go to work at it. 

A number of problems come to help us out. Our domestic 
life is a type by itself; our way of living is not like that 
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of any other people, and modern household conveniences 
essentially modify the plan and uses of a house. The old 
New England farm-house and the Southern planter’s house 
were forms of their day not to be despised. In our time, 
too, a new popular type has developed itself under our very 
noses, the ** French-roofed ’’ country house. It is perhaps as 
ugly a structure as ever was devised; but it belongs to us, 
and we cannot disown it. It has been found unsatisfactory, 
and is already out of vogue: the causes which produced it 
may be expected now to produce something better. In spite 
of a certain tendency to the overstrained and fantastic, 
which needs a good deal of curbing, we think our architects 
are in general more successful in their country houses than 
in their other work; when the common manner of living 
becomes more fixed, — and, as it probably will, more uniform, 
in spite of the differences of climate that separate remote 
parts of our country, —it is likely that they will succeed 
better still. In the matter of churches we are a good deal 
at sea. The only sect among us to which the Medieval 
form of church is really appropriate is the Roman Catholic. 
They alone have congregations large enough or a ceremonial 
imposing enough to need it. It is not likely or desirable 
that they should depart from it; and since they build larger 
and more elaborate churches than the Protestants, they will 
have it in their power to produce the best architectural work. 
Thus far, to be sure, they have shown more disposition to 
give their building to the followers of their own faith than 
to secure the ablest architects; but this diffizulty may in 
good time cure itself. The ritual and tradition of the 
Anglican Church incline it toward the Medieval form of 
building: but its congregations are not large enough, and 
the sermon has become in a good part of the body in the 
United States too important in the service, to allow of a 
complete and effective church on the Medizval model, in 
which ina modern parish either half the space must be 
unoccupied, or half the congregation be out of hearing of 
the sermon. The various Congregational churches, on the 
other hand, having taken issue with tradition, and gradually 
established a system of church procedure of their own, which 
is partly ritual and partly social, find the old forms of build- 
ing quite unsuited to their requirements, and are gradually 
leading the way to a new kind of church, or group of church 
buildings. This, though perhaps not the most attractive, is 
the most practical and stimulating problem in church build- 
ing which is presented to our architects at present. Shops 
and warehouses, too, offer a problem which has not yet been 
satisfactorily worked out. Certain conditions have asserted 
themselves, — economy of frontage, abundance of light with 
consequent slightness of supports and spread of openings, 
splendor of windows, iron columns, sidewalk lights, sky- 
lights, — and practically there is little left for architecture to 
do for the lower stories; but the treatment of the upper 
stories is still to be decided, and upon this really hangs the 
whole question of the architecture of our business streets, 
which as yet can only be regarded as in a tentative condi- 
tion. Then there is the railroad station, which in spite of 
Mr. Ruskin’s detestation of railroads, valid enough perhaps 
on zsthetic grounds, has got to be built and to be a con- 
spicuous and costly building ; which also, since it is one of 
the most unprecedented problems, has already produced 
some of the most novel and independent work of this gene- 
ration. There is finally a g >it variety of buildings re- 
quired for commercial, industriai, and public uses. As an 
example, and a building at once peculiarly new and peculi- 
arly American, we may mention the grain-elevator, a con- 
spicuous structure which has thus far as architecture been 
treated with contempt, and on which a display of ornamen- 
tal treatment would be singularly out of place, but which is 
too conspicuous, wherever it is built, to be neglected, and 
for which it is worth while to provide a dignified and pictur- 
esque outline, and such comeliness as may be got by a 
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careful adjustment of proportion and a vigorously accentu- 
ated construction. 

Another part of our task, and an invitation to achieve- 
ment as well, that falls to us not because of our special con- 
ditions, but as the lot of this age, is the application of new 
materials for construction and decoration, some of which, if 
characteristically used, will in no great time make very con- 
siderable changes in our architecture. Among these are 
fictile work, —terra-cotta and tiles; concrete, metals in 
sheets or other forms, and especially iron; and to these may 
be added various kinds of color decoration, of which, 
especially in exteriors, we have as yet but little command. 
Some of these appliances, tiles and terra-cotta for instance, 
appeal at once to the decorative instinct, and have the 
authority of usage, older than their recent neglect, to back 
them up; but they none the less call for study to work 
them in properly as elements of a consistent general treat- 
ment. Others are practically new in their application, for 
instance iron, which has been the béte noir of many a fasti- 
dious conservative architect, though there are probably few 
in this day who can go so far as to give thanks, with Mr. 
Seddon, that they have never so much as used an iron girder 
in their lives. That it will ever take the absolutely leading 
place among building materials which some of its advo- 
cates claim, we think very unlikely ; but that it is the com- 
ing (or a coming) material is clear. The needs of the time 
call for it; architects must accept it as one of their chief reli- 
ances, and they should devote themselves seriously to study- 
ing its capabilities in design. It is idle to vaticinate about 
its esthetic rank among materials. At present, used for the 
most part in imitation of stone, or in forms that were invent- 
ed for stone, it appears decidedly inferior. Its real rank 
can only be shown when by long study the world has done 
its best to establish a proper treatment for it. The French 
have thus far done for it better than others. By strongly 
modifying for it, in conformity with its properties, the forms 
which they use in other material, they have so managed it 
that French iron-work can rarely be taken for any thing 
else, while it is in keeping with the other work with which it 
is used. They have probably done as well with it as any 
other people would, working in their way. But as we do not 
seem likely to adopt their style, we are not likely to confine 
ourselves to their use of iron. Undoubtedly a still better 
way of using it is possible, and we may ourselves find one 
by developing from it forms which, instead of being adapta- 
tions to the characteristic expression of its qualities, shall be 
directly derived from them. For this result a hearty union 
and co-operation between architects and manufacturers is 
essential. At present the design is almost all in the hands 
of the manufacturers. They possess intimate knowledge of 
its qualities and handling. That architects should succeed 
in rightly developing its design, it is absolutely indispensa- 
ble that they should take the fullest advantage of this tech- 
nical knowledge, which can only be got from the manufactur- 
ers. It is alike necessary that the manufacturers should 
get the help of the skill in design of the architects, if they 
wish their material to appear at its best. As it stands now, 
architects do not keep the technical use of the substance 
clearly enough before their eyes, and so fail in their command 
over it; manufacturers employ inferior designers, and so 
abuse and degrade it. 


CERAMICS AT PHILADELPHIA. —IV. 


In the essay on pottery contributed by M. Arnoux to the series 
of handbooks of British Manufacturing Industries, allusion is 
made to the excellent quality of the white-granite ware (known by 
the popular designation of ironstone china) produced in America, 
as a sufficient motive to withholding French and English shippers 
from a trade that must one day prove ruinous to them. That the 
foresight of the art-director in Minton’s establishment is justified 
by the event, any one will confess who examines with ordinary 
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care the American exhibits in the south-east portion of the main 
building at Philadelphia. The chief centres of production are 
Trenton in New Jersey, and East Liverpool in Ohio ; but though 
the clays that are needed could probably be found in the States 
where those potteries are established, those actually used are ob- 
tained chiefly from neighboring States. The merits of the Ameri- 
can white-granite ware have been known for some years, far more 
extensively in England than in the home of its production ; and 
the protective tariff, under which foreign manufactures are sub- 
ject to duties on importation into this country, has wrought incal- 
culable mischief to native industry and morality ; giving a facti- 
tious value to the foreign goods, it insures a large demand and 
sale for them, which the home producers can hope to turn to their 
profit and advantage only by the forgery of English trade-marks. 
The sooner this practice shall be abandoned, the better will it be 
for America ; and those among our New Jersey and Ohio manu- 
facturers who have combined for a joint personal representation of 
their interests, who stamp their goods with their own marks, and 
who announce the places from whence they derive their clays, etc., 
deserve well at the hands of their fellow countrymen and women. 
Not with these proceedings aione are they satisfied. They exhibit 
the raw materials, including some of such pre-eminently fine 
quality as must render it apparent to European potters that there 
is a wide opening for American exportation for the purposes of 
English and French manufacture. Indianaite from Indiana, silica 
from Missouri, and feldspar from Maine and Connecticut, not to 
mention such and other materials drawn from Delaware, Illinois, 
Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, are of such excellence as the 
mother-country may hope in vain to rival. This fact cannot 
become too widely known where people protect their industries 
very carefully to a point at which an honest existence is barely 
possible. 

The exhibitors of granite ware in the United States section, to 
the products of whose kilns the foregoing observations are appli- 
cable, are numerous. New York is represented by James Carr; 
Long Island by the Union Works; New Jersey by Coxon & Co., the 
City Pottery Company, Joseph H. Moore, William Young’s Sons, 
the Mercer Pottery Company, Ott & Brewer, Isaac Davis, the 
Greenwood Company, Astbury & Maddock, the Glasgow Company, 
and the American Crockery Company, all of Trenton; Ohio by the 
Dresden Works, Laughlin Brothers, and S. & W. Baggott, of East 
Liverpool; and Pennsylvania by J. E. Jeffords & Co., of Philadel- 
phia. With scarcely an exception, these firms maintain a uniformly 
high standard of quality. Indiana seems not yet to have gone into 
the manufacture ; but there are indications, that ere long she will 
take the place which should become her own, by reason of the supe- 
riority of the native clays, which an English firm has resolved to 
utilize upon the spot, introducing with that view a body of care- 
fully selected Staffordshire workmen. 

When passing from granite, important as this is in the daily life 
of the mass of the people, we come to the examination of deco- 
rated porcelain, china, and maiolica, we enter at once upon a field 
in which commendation and censure must be about equally di- 
vided. Rustic vases, pedestals, spittoons, etc., the pedestals and 
vases, imitating tree trunks and roots roughly hewn out, with 
creeping plants climbing about them, involve a degradation of 
maiolica which reveals a low, vulgar, even barbarous conception 
of the mission of art. These emanate from New York, from 
whence there also come, by way of contrast, turquoise ware deco- 
rated in green, blue, and gold, with an occasionally chaste and 
effective introduction of flowers. No true artist would imitate the 
common substance and forms of wood in maiolica ;. nor is it by 
pandering thus to the uneducated taste of the mob, that European 
potters have gained fame and fortune, and long taken the lead in 
the world in their special province. Coxon & Co. show considera- 
ble taste in the decoration of china and porcelain by gilt upon 
green or cerulean blue ; but the landscape paintings over the glaze 
are not of high character, and the colors are not soft and pleasing, 
though some flower and fruit centres are more artistically treated. 
Toilette services from the City Company of Trenton, are painted 
in a stiff and conventional manner. One scene represents impos- 
sible wooded heights that might pardonably be mistaken for great 
prickly-pears. Joseph H. Moore shows a handsome vase (un- 
glazed), with figures of cherubs whose cheeks are full to bursting 
point, as with an enormous peach within each, while flowers and 


foliage are executed with minute care and fidelity. A framed | 


study of flowers in the same material, in relief (unglazed), is 
worthy of high praise. The tablets, toilette and table services of 
William Young’s Sons are generally good. Color is effectively 
applied over the surface, in some cases by enamelling ; the glaze 





is perfectly transparent ; and the gilding sinks into the body, and 
has a peculiarly rich and soft appearance. Roped edges are intro- 
duced well in gilt table services by the Mercer Company. In toilette 
sets, a hard, transparent creamy glaze is painted over with parrots 
etc. The treatment is excellent, but tact and taste to vary the 
subject are lacking. Elaborate gilt sets are very choice. Some 
are decorated with medallion heads on the centres of broad bands 
of gold. Generally, however, the American exhibits excel where 
gilding is employed. The decoration is heavy and rich ; broad 
bands, some of which are designed in Arabesque or other antique 
patterns, are peculiarly effective upon white, cream, green, and 
cerulean or turquoise blue; and this application of gold may be 
skilfully varied in treatment to an almost indefinite extent, if the 
art of various nationalities be fairly studied, though scarcely a 
dozen different styles or patterns yet appear upon American china 
and porcelain. ‘The sets shown by Isaac Davis are painted under 
glaze, unskilfully ; a lack of sympathy prevails between the mate- 
rials and the colors ; and the latter are somewhat bold, harsh, and 
offensive to the eye. The gilding of the Glasgow Company is just 
as good as the decorations of the Union Works are bad ; and the 
American Crockery Company’s best wares are those which are gilt 
upon white, or, with gilding, have the relief to the eye of bands 
or lines of blue. The failure of America in its table ceramics is 
principally in the essential element of design. The wares (apart 
from the gilding) are of that order which passed current in Eng- 
land thirty years before art-schools began to be heard of ; but 
England has enjoyed the advantage of a governmental encourage- 
ment of exsthetic studies, which places her incomparably higher 
than the United States can, without similar means, ever rise. 

The term maiolica is frequently, by a confusion of senses, em- 
ployed to designate wholly different kinds of wares. Originally 
restricted to the lustred pottery of Majorca, it has passed into 
common use as a name for those coarser productions which depend 
for decorative effects upon the white slip covering the potters’ 
earth, bearing a soft metallic glaze, and then lustred. The mis- 
application, which arose in Italy, has spread throughout the world; 
and it is, perhaps, unwise to attempt to correct it, save by the 
addition of words of qualification, signifying tin-enamelled or lead- 
glazed, to the name maiolica, to express the hardness which dis- 
tinguishes the former’s from the softness which marks the. latter’s 
surface quality. Into the history of maiolica it is needless here to 
enter. Suffice it to say, that as there are now two kinds of it, so 
are there also two forms of decoration. The subject may be paint- 
ed upon the surface of the slip, or the slip may be simply colored 
without a subject upon it; or, and it is this which the mass of the 
people imagine to be maiolica, figures may be modelled or moulded 
in bold relief before the application of pigments, glaze, and lustre. 
Of the first class may be named as an illustration the common, 
soft brown earthenware, which is converted into teapots and jugs, 
and occasionally into cups and saucers, —known throughout the 
trade in England as Sunderland or Rockingham ware, and formed 
from coarse Scotch clay. Fracture or chip any thing in this 
material, and the coarse clay body becomes apparent; the slip 
bearing the color, which, where one only is applied, may be toned 
and graded in a pleasing way, as in the smaller wares (from six 
cents upward in price) for the tea-table, seen in the showcase of 
Peter Gardner of Dunmore, by Stirling. A specimen that has 
chipped under the influence of the sun’s rays pouring down through 
the glass roof of the building upon the devoted teapots, serves 
admirably to explain what is meant by the description of this as 
a coarse and vulgarized species of maiolica. Of the second class, 
the Royal Porcelain Works at Berlin furnish an imitation that 
would almost deceive an expert, in the large oval basin which 
bears on either side a head of Neptune, over which a couple of 
mermaids clasp hands. Altogether there are very few examples 
of the finer kind of maiolica in the exhibition; the style and 
process of production being ill-adapted for such minute work as it 
would have been worth while for Europe to send across the Atlan- 
tic. 

Of faience there are numerous specimens, Italian and English. 
Deriving its appellation from Faenza, the city in Italy where its 
manufacture was first pursued, it has the characteristic of being 
decorated only with colors applied with the pencil. Castellani of 
Rome, and Doulton & Watts of London, are very fair represent- 
tives of two schools. The Italian school is addicted to antique 
portraits, and reproductions of monkish and knightly pictured 
legends, following too closely in this regard the artistic concep- 
tions of an age, which, with all its traditions, the world has long 
ago left behind it. History is a misnomer when its lore serves 
only to inspire a taste for servile imitation. The English school is 
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hedged in by narrow limitations, and is content mainly with the 
painting of natural studies ; the Lambeth faience taking the lead 
at South Kensington, and in the collections of persons of «esthetic 
proclivities and wealth. Both are excellent, but this branch of 
ceramic art is one which requires a peculiar degree of culture 
which few art-lovers ever attain. In the production of faience, the 
piece is fashioned on the wheel, is then allowed to harden, next 
it is painted, the glaze is obtained by dipping, and ultimately the 
firing takes place. The modes of decoration of the Lambeth 
examples in the exhibition are the natural, Persian, Indian, and 
English landscape. A plaque rounded in dish form, twenty-two 
inches in diameter, upon which Miss Watt has painted a female 
figure, ‘* Meditation,’ has been purchased by Dr. Lewis for pre- 
sentation to the Pennsylvania Museum. Another bears a land- 
scape with children. Two others, the gems of the collection, each 
thirteen inches in diameter, bear finely executed medallion heads 
copied from ancient Sicilian coins. The largest piece shown is a 
vase with natural decoration, five and one-half feet in height. This 
work, as seen at the Lambeth Potteries while yet unglazed, 
seemed to have the colors lying flat upon the surface, but the glaz- 
ing and firing have thrown them up with much of the illusion of 
relief. In the distance appear feathery ferns ; other leafage is 
nearer to the eye; and in the foreground are well-painted lilies. 
The proportions of this great vase are, however, vastly exceeded 
by the Solomon vase, since produced by Doulton & Watts, of which 
more is likely to be heard in the world of art. 

The question wili very naturally arise in many minds, if it do 
not take expression in words, by what means can a market be 
formed for the sale of wares of thisorder? Such things cannot be 
shown in the art-galleries; but they are purchased by directors of 
museums, that they may serve as models, and assist in maturing 
the taste of the populace. Such galleries as those of Howell & 
James, and show-rooms like those of Daniell & Son, Mortlock’s, 
and other firms’, are devoted entirely to the best of English cera- 
mics, and through them the purchaser and the producer are 
brought into contact. So not a few of the amateur artists, whose 
pencils are famous in England, are encouraged themselves to paint 
at their leisure such subjects as they best approve upon plates 
and plaques, dishes, vases, and other pieces of pottery, sending 
them to the kilns at Lambeth for the purposes of glazing and firing. 
Lady Rawlinson, Louis Fagan, Miss Linnie Watt, and Mrs. 
George Stapleton, were among the successful competitors in the 
last exhibition for awards held by Howell & James at Doulton & 
Watts’ suggestion. Of course, fineness and delicacy are not 
always possible under the restrictive conditions imposed by the 
nature of the material to be decorated, and the mechanical pro- 
cesses to which it must be subjected. Yet Lady Rawlinson’s 
** Tlead of Rubens ” was vigororously treated, in a style that may 
be commended to Castellani and other modern Italian maestros. 
Mrs. Stapleton’s yellow azaleas upon a brown ground were very 
effective; and Miss Watt almost achieved the impossible in her 
painting of ‘‘ The Little Picnic.’? But the most remarkable out- 
come of that last exhibition was a revival of the famous Caffaggith 
ware, the peculiarity of which lies in the perfect union of material 
and colors ; the secret being discovered by Fagan, who applied his 
glaze in light, loose powder, to the surface of the piece, skilfully 
painted his design upon the loose powder, leaving the fire to 
fuse colors and glaze, and so produce a unique richness of effect. 

White glazed earthenware is shown by a majority of the Eng- 
lish exhibitors. It is to this class of pottery the name of queen’s 
ware is given; of a comparatively soft quality, it is capable of 
being decorated more richly than the material will fully warrant. 
Henry Doulton & Co. use a single color with effect on inexpen- 
sive toilet and cabinet ware. On the other hand, Brown, West- 
head, Moore, & Co., of Hanley, exhibit a fac simile, which, if it 
were for sale, would cost two hundred dollars gold in England, 
of a cabinet-stand manufactured for Queen Victoria, with gold 
richly applied in interlaced ovals and floral centres, the decoration 
being carefully burnt in. Excellent ware of the same class, but 
less elaborately decorated, is exhibited by William Brownfield & 
Son of Cobridge, by Bates, Walker, & Co., of Dalehall, Burslem, 
and by the Brownhills Pottery Company of Tunstall. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE SHILLABER BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
AND SEARS ARCHITECT. 





MESSRS. CUMMINGS 





Tus building, erected during the past year for Mr. J. G. 
Shillaber, has a frontage of fifty-eight feeteon Court Street, a | 
depth of about eighty-eight on the longer line, and covers about | 


thirty-two hundred feet of ground. It is divided into three stores 
on the street-floor, of which the North End Savings Bank now 
occupies the middle one. The upper floors are divided into suites 
of offices for professional men. The irregular shape of the land 
made it expedient to give as much depth as possible to the front 
rooms. The windows are therefore made as large as possible. 
The front is built of brick, relieved by Connecticut and Ohio free- 
stone. The finish of the interior is of brown ash. The whole 
cost of the building was about thirty thousand dollars. 


COACH-HOUSE AND STABLE IN NEWARK, N.J. 
AND TAYLOR ARCHITECTS, 


MESSRS. ROBERTS 

Tuts building, 36 x 42 feet, is of brick up to the second-story sills. 
The upper portion is of timber-work with slate roof. The walls 
are built of Colabaugh brick, with arches, string-courses, and 
chimneys of Trenton brick. The interior of the first floor is fin- 
ished in yellow pine, and will accommodate four horses and five 
carriages. The second story provides rooms for the groom, and 
for the storage of hay and feed. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE 
MR. R. H. ROBERTSON, 


NEW YORK HOSPITAL. 
ARCHITECT. 

Tuts shows one-half of the front elevation of the design pre- 
pared by Mr. Robertson in a limited competition. Up to first 
story water-table, the construction was to be of New Jersey stone: 























above this line, of brick relieved with the same. The plans ful- 
filled the requirements called for, combining the improvements 
that modern science and skill have rendered imperative in the 
erection of a building of this character. 





THE FINE ARTS AT THE CENTENNIAL. — VIII. 
THE AMERICAN PICTURES. 


Tue American department of the Fine Arts has been aptly 
compared, in its general aspect, to a Paris salon with the important 
pictures left out. The absence of works pre-eminent for any 
quality except size will be noticed at once; and although it is 
gratifying to find that the somewhat high standard of admission 
which prevailed in the selection of the pictures from Boston has, 
in the main, been rigidly observed, some hundreds of contributions 
have been granted wall-space which neither do credit to their 
authors, to the managers of the department, nor add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the display. If the decision of the selecting committee 
had been final, perhaps there would have been less in the depart- 
ment to shock a refined taste; and certainly there would have been 
no necessity for crowding the pictures so abominably. As the 
display now stands, the hopeless jumble of pictures of every 
epoch, hung only in respect to their size and shape, make the 
inspection a task of little pleasure and much mental effort, to say 
nothing of the physical discomfort. The standafd works of the 
landscapists are all assembled; and the photographic illustrations of 
Bierstadt challenge the crisp, metallic studies of Thomas Hill; all 
on a scale equally grand, and nothing if not American, — in motive 
of course. The courageous and conventional attempts of a hundred 
aspirants to fame as disciples of the American school of landseape- 
painting flash out in crudely-colored sunsets, impossible perspectives 
of mountain-views, curious freaks of nature in rock-formation, and 
all the wearisome succession of map-like prospects of cultivated 
country. There is occasionally an earnest study of some pictur- 
esque bit of landscape, that marks a new man on the list, and prom- 
ises well for the present generation. The long-established school of 
the old Diisseldorf order has contributed a mass of works which are 
as dry and uninteresting as ever; and among the somewhat ambi- 
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tious and bombastic pictures distinctively national in character, it 
is a relief to find such landscapes as Whittredge’s, Hetzel’s, and 
William T. Richards’s, quite as American as any, but unconsciously 
so, and very good productions. Whatever facilities this country 
affords at present for the study of landscape, in the unparalleled 
grandeur of its mountain scenery, or the peculiar charm of the more 
intimate and domestic views, there is less apparent in the Ameri- 
can landscapes an earnest and devoted study of nature than an 
inclination to assimilate popular methods and mannerisms. The 
facility with which our countrymen acquire the mechanical part 
of the work is proved by the high rank of many young artists 
abroad ; and with a better understanding here at home of the 
seriousness of the profession, and an intelligent direction of the 
study of the rudiments, both of which conditions we are in a 
short time likely to fulfil in this country, there can be no reason 
why, urged by its present healthy impulse, the school of land- 
scape painters may not become an important one. There is 
enough shown in the American section by young artists who have 
never been abroad, to warrant the prediction that in the near 
future American landscapes shall be known by their artistic 
merits, and not solely by their wall-covering capacity. 

Naturally enough one would expect to find in the figure pictures 
a strongly marked influence of the different European schools; but 
noone could have anticipated the presence of so many distinctly 
imitative paintings. In several cases the pictures are simple 
f some European master. Others are easily placed in the 
group where they belong, while they are only partially imitative ; 
most of them show that the individuality of the student has been 
Jost in the struggle to follow the path beaten broadly by some one 
who has preeeded him. An inspection of the students’ work is the 
most entertaining. Place aux dames, for they have come strongly 
to the front: first is a series of excellent portraits by Anna M. 
Lea, decidedly English in treatment, noble in character, and with 
rare refinement of line and tone. A scale of color much too cold, 
and indecision of handling, are their greatest faults. Clementina 
Tompkins’s two life-size studies of an Italian model have all the 
brusqueness and brutality of Bonnat with none of his grace. 
Above all they are masculine and vigorous, and strongly suggest, 
if they do not thoroughly imitate, this master. The multitude of 
portraits includes a great many commonplace studies of uninter- 
esting heads. Daniel Huntington’s contributions are conventional 
and feeble, and always after the same plan of construction. G. P. 
A. Healy’s portraits are vigorous and solid, without carrying any 
of the personality of the sitter in the counterfeit presentiment of 
him. Several fine examples of Copley and Stuart are present, to 
the great disadvantage of the feeble and uncertain efforts of all 
later portraiture painters. Among the figure pictures, F. A. 
Bridgman’s studies of Oriental scenes and types are noticeable 
for a considerable degree of skill and a confidence of treatment 


echoes 0 


which almost results in carelessness. Eastman Johnson’s contri- 
butions are all of them familiar: there are one or two which are 
very near being good pictures, and more happily balanced com- 
positions would improve them all. John Lafarge’s ‘ St. Paul 
Preaching,” the most important of his works, has a dignity and 
personality that make it an uncommonly impressive picture of the 
religious order, and compel a regret that the artist does not 
oftener indulge his brush with figures, and leave flowers and deco- 
rations to painters of less ability. Among the canvases more or 
less repulsive with cheap patriotism, the most obtrusive, always 
excepting Rotherwell’s map of the battle of Gettysburg, is A. M. 
Willard’s ‘* Yankee Doodle,’’ three caricatured musicians of Revy- 
olutionary times. In the line of historical pictures, so called, 
Mrs. Imogene Robinson Morrell’s large compositions are promi- 
nent, unfortunately not for their special merits. 

The water-color department is large and full of interest. Sam- 
uel Coleman’s European studies and William T. Richards’s exqui- 
site landscapes are the chief attractions of this section. In sculp- 
ture there are several marbles, and a bronze group by Pierce Fran- 
cis Connelly, none of them of distinguished merit. A replica of 
W. W. Story’s ‘* Medea’’ and a few other figures are worthy 
attention. This branch of art is at the best but poorly repre- 
sented. 





Trisity CourcH EXTENSION. — Workmen are employed at Trinity 
Church, New York, in the work of preparing for the erection of the 
new altar and reredos to be erected as a memorial of the late William 
Bb. Astor. The rear end of the church is to be greatly enlarged by 
the construction of robing-rooms, choristers’ rooms, vestry-room, 
and rector’s robing-room. The dimensions of the rooms have not 
yet been definitely settled. 





REPORT OF MEETING, A.L A. 


AT an adjourned meeting of the Board of Trustees, held on 
Thursday, July 25, - Mr. Charles Eppinghausen of Terre 
IIaute, Ind., was elected an associate member, and Mr. J. R. 
Thomas of Rochester, N.Y., was nominated for fellowship. 

The death of Mr. Edwin L. Howland, a member of the Rhode 
Island Chapter, and an Associate of the Institute, on June 28, 
1876, was reported. The Secretary was instructed to express to 
that Chapter the regret of the Board at the intelligence. 

A communication from a candidate was read, asking whether an 
Associate or Fellow of the Institute must first become a member of 
a Chapter, or be subsequently assigned to a Chapter. The answer 
to the effect that it is optional with a practising architect to apply 
for entrance to the Institute either as an associate at large, or as 
a practising member of a Chapter near at hand, was approved. . . 

The Secretary read a communication from an Associate, inquir- 
ing whether he was violating any rule of the Institute in acting as 
the representative of a company for the manufacture of ‘ Archi- 
tectural Sheet-Metal for the Trade.’’ After some discussion, ¢ 
vote in the negative was given; and the Secretary was instructed to 
inform the inquirer that the Board sees no impropriety in an archi- 
tect accepting any agency, provided his clients are informed of the 
fact if his agency should cover any material under discussion for 
use in their premises. 

The Secretary referred to a correspondence between members of 
the Philadelphia Chapter and himself, in regard to the appoint- 
ment of a Philadelphia member on the committee of arrangements 
for the approaching Annual Convention in consonance with the 
request of the Board of Trustees, and reported that Mr. Fred. G. 
Thorne had been so appointed. On motion of Mr. Pfeiffer, sec- 
onded by Mr. Dudley, the Secretary was appointed as the represent- 
ative of the Trustees on the Committee of Arrangements for said 
Convention. 

The Chair requested that invitations to the Convention should 
be sent to the Judges of the Centennial Exhibition, both Foreign 
and American, and to the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

In answer to a letter from Mr. Longfellow, suggesting that the 
Board take some action on the part of the Institute to protest 
against the completion of the Washington Monument according to 
its present design, the Secretary was desired to write to Mr. 
Longfellow, expressing the regret of the Board that any possible 
influence it might have had in giving the matter a right direction 
had been forestalled by the act of Congress, and its hopes, that, in 
the hands of the two government architects mentioned in said act, 
the result might be the best attainable under the circumstances. 

The report of Mr. Haight, committee of one for the revision of 
the General Building Contract, as reported back to the Board of 
Trustees by the last Convention of the Institute, to the effect that 
the suggestions received from the different Chapters had been care- 
fully examined; that, in large part, they had been adopted; and 
that, with the assistance of counsel, the original draught of the 
contract had been revised, together with the accompanying revised 
draught, was accepted. 

The Chair presented an engrossed and illuminated letter ad- 
dressed to the Institute, under date of May 10, 1876, by the Aus- 
trian Society of Engineers and Architects in Vienna, signed by the 
President, Herr Schinidt, and by Herr Poutzen, the Chairman of 
the Special Committee for the Centennial Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia, offering to the Institute, as a sign of professional considera- 
tion and international friendship, a collection of drawings, plans, 
and photographs, representing inventions, works, or buildings pro- 
jected or executed by members of their society. The letter was 
accepted, and referred to the Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, 
Mr. Van Brunt, with the request that he acknowledge the same to 
the Society through the Austrian Commission (through whom it 
was received by the Institute), expressing in suitable terms the 
thanks of the Institute, and their acceptance of the gift, together 
with a cordial reciprocation of the feelings expressed by the Aus- 
trian Society; also asking when the proper time would arrive for 
the Board to secure the gift. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Sartain, Chief of Art 
Bureau Centennial Exhibition, stating that the pictures belonging 
to members of the Institute, which had been damaged by damp- 
ness in the annex of the Art Department, had been restored, and 
the building so ventilated and otherwise conditioned, as to prevent 
a recurrence of the evil. The Secretary reported that he had re- 
ceived intimation that the Committee of Investigation and Advice, 
appointed at the last Convention, had made no progress. . . . 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NEW CHICAGO CLUB HOUSE. 
CHICAGO, 

Tue new building of the Chicago Club, of which an illustra- 
tion was published in the American Architect of May 6, is now 
finished, and will be turned over to the Club this week. The per- 
fection of detail and harmonious finish of this building, its furni- 
ture and fittings, are due to the individual enterprise of one man, — 
Mr. N. K. Fairbank, a prominent merchant of this city, —and 
to the artistic ability of Messrs. Treat and Foltz, the architects. 
Since the Club was burned out in 1871, it has been obliged to put 
up with temporary quarters. During this time it has occupied 
two furnished dwelling-houses in disadvantageous localities. The 
last fire of 1874 partially burned the building it then occupied ; 
and since then it has been devising means to procure permanent 
quarters. While in this dilemma, Mr. Fairbank nobly came to 
the rescue. He purchased a very desirable lot for the purpose, 
which is located on Monroe Street, directly opposite the side 
entrance of the Palmer House, in the heart of the city. This lot 
has alleys on three sides, and thus light is obtained all around the 
building, —a very unusual circumstance in a crowded city. Mr. 
Fairbank engaged Messrs. Treat and Foltz as architects, and imme- 
diately commenced the erection of the Club House, without any 
agreement with the Club, or obligation on its part to take the build- 
ing. Being the president of the Club, and well acquainted with the 
purposes of the building, he was well fitted to carry out such an 
undertaking without the necessity of consulting any one about it. 
The result is a truly beautiful and appropriate structure, which is 
furnished, carpeted, and upholstered, with entire completeness, and 
in perfect harmony throughout, so that to-day it is ready for the 
Club. The Club is completely satisfied with what has been done. 
An association composed of its members has formed a joint-stock 
company ; and Mr. Fairbank has turned over the whole property to 
it at cost, he taking all the stock unsold. The Club holds thirty 
thousand dollars of the stock ; and provision has been made for the 
gradual absorption of it by the Club, which will undoubtedly be 
accomplished if it continues to flourish as it has heretofore. 

Your illustration hardly does justice to the exterior design, the 
details of which are carefully wrought out in every particular. 
The railings and balcony are fine examples of artistic wrought- 
iron work. The carvings are in the best manner of James Legge. 
The gables of the portico and the main gable of the roof are 
inlaid with majolica tiles, with ornament in high relief, made by 
the Chicago Terra-Cotta Works. The black bricks are all enam- 
elled by the same company. ‘The string-courses are inlaid with a 
profusion of English tiles of brilliant color. The heads of the 
fourth and fifth story windows are glazed with stained glass set in 
stone tracery. The chimneys are fine examples of terra-cotta 
work. The whole roof is covered with tiles laid in cement, and 
then sheathed with slate nailed into the tiles. All this work, on a 
groundwork of red Baltimore brick and bluish-gray Berea stone, is 
very brilliant and effective as a piece of color. 

The interior arrangement provides, on the first story, for a recep- 
tion-parlor at the right of the entrance, behind which are the cloak- 
rooms and wine-pantry ; and in the rear is the large dining-room, 
which is octagonal in form. The left-hand side of this story has 
first, the entrance-hall with an immense fireplace ; the hall 
widens farther back to admit the grand staircase ; while under 
the staircase is the steward’s office, which, like hotel offices, con- 
sists only of a counter with all the appurtenances of electric annun- 
ciators, speaking-tubes, and dumb-waiters, communicating with all 
parts of the building. A stairway leads from the office to the 
basement; and a passage-way at the rear connects with all the 
private offices of the club, the wash-rooms, back stairway, and rear 
entrances. The second floor contains the large card-room, which 
occupies the entire width of the building in front. Adjoining this 
is the library and reading-room. ‘The rest of the floor is occupied 
by private dining-rooms for parties of from four to twenty. The 
third floor is divided into private sleeping-rooms for the use of the 
members. The fourth and fifth floors are unfinished, except the 
servants’ rooms on the fifth. The ultimate intention is, to remove 
the kitchen to the fifth floor, and to have another large dining- 
room in the front part of the fourth floor. This will not be done 
until the club has increased in numbers sufficiently to warrant the 
undertaking. The kitchen, bakery, laundry, etc., are now in the 
basement, while the large front basement room is devoted to bil- 
liards. The boilers are in vaults under the alley. The building is 
heated by steam, using indirect radiation throughout, and is ven- 
tilated by a large shaft surrounding the smoke-flue of the boilers. 
Every room is supplied, in addition, with an open fireplace of pro- 








portionate size. All the fireplaces are built of polished soapstone 
throughout, no metal being used, and can be used either for wood 
fires, or soft coal in movable iron baskets. The inside finish 
throughout is in butternut and Georgia pine ; the same materials 
being used in the mantlepieces, all of which are quite imposing 
pieces of architecture, and are profusely decorated with pictured 
tiles of Moyr Smith's design. The parlor on the first floor, and 
the library on the second, are fine examples of harmonious design. 
The gas-fixtures, made to order by Mitchell, Vance, & Co., of New 
York, are all of appropriate character. 

The whole three floors are decorated in distemper colors (poly- 
chromatic); and much of the woodwork is decorated with oil-colors. 
All the decorations in color were designed by Fred. N. Atwood, 
and executed under his personal direction, he giving his entire 
time to the work. 

The carpets are carefully selected, being mostly of English man- 
ufacture. The hall tiles are all of Minton’s mosaics. The furni- 
ture is not all as appropriate as it might have been, having been 
designed by the manufacturers, the Novelty Cabinet Works, and 
R. B. Bates & Co., both of this city; but it has been made with an 
evident striving to carry out the style of architecture of the build- 
ing. Some of the upholstering in leather is remarkable for per- 
fection of workmanship. The flat lambrequins, which are hung 
on poles with wooden rings, are about the only thing in the build- 
ing open to severe criticism. 

Too much praise cannot be awarded to the architects, both of 
whom are young and rising men ; for they have faithfully super- 
intended the work, and carried it out with enthusiasm. Mr. Foltz 
has placed some of his own beautiful handiwork in the mantle- 
pieces of the card-room, the panels of which are painted on 
marble slabs. The subjects of these panel-paintings, which are in 
brilliant color, are caricatures of the conventional figures on 
common playing-cards. The mantlepieces, sideboards, bookcases, 
and other pieces of permanent furniture, were all designed by the 
architects, and the carpets selected by them. The painted decora- 
tions are all in the spirit of the whole work. It is evident too, 
that they have controlled all the lesser features of the building 
which were not of their immediate designing. 

This adds one more to the few artistic structures that we have. 
As aclub-house I think it superior to many another in the country 
both for beauty and convenience, though not so costly as those of 
the larger clubs in the Eastern cities. It is the only one that I 
know of in the Medival style, except that built by Mr. Water- 
house, in Pall Mall, London, a few years ago. It is to be sincerely 
hoped that the good example it has set will be of profit to the 
people of Chicago. 





AMERICAN BUILDING-LAW. 
New HAVEN. 
To tne Epiror or tHe AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 
News. 

Dear Sir, —I think that a work containing all the legal decis- 
ions which have at times been rendered by the various courts in 
the United States and in Europe, in cases between architects and 
clients, together with a concise statement of the important points 
in each, would be of much use, and be welcomed by every archi- 
tect as a book of reference, and would also tend to show the effect 
which the law of custom has had and still has, and also what the 
custom is, among many of the fraternity. One object of the 
American Institute of Architects is, to systematize and so regu- 
late matters pertaining to the profession, as to obviate those diffi- 
culties which often arise from want of system, unity of action, 
and consistency in charges, among architects ; and would it not be 
of value to know or understand the nature of each transaction 
wherein there were misunderstandings to an extent that necessi- 
tated an appeal to the courts? In order to compile a work of this 
kind expeditiously, if those architects who think it would be of 
interest would send to us such records as they may have, with the 
numbered references to each case as filed by the court in which 
they were tried, we would willingly instigate the movement, 
believing that a sufficient number of copies would be taken or 
sold to pay for publication. There could not be a better time 
than now for architects to take a few leisure moments in which to 
look up their papers. 

If this meets with a sufficient number of expressions of ap- 
proval, we will begin at once, and give our address hereafter. 

M. 


PHILADELPHIA CuurcHEs. — There are 562 churches in Phila- 
delphia. 
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BRICK-W ORK. 


Boston. 
To THe Epiror oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 
News. 

I pestRre to call your attention to a paragraph in your issue of the 
12th inst., which must have been inserted without due examina- 
tion (perhaps to fill a vacant space), but which may convey very 
erroneous information, and thereby impair the reputation for accu- 
racy which a journal like yours should maintain. It relates to the 
space occupied by brick-work. The size of bricks varies very 
materially in different parts of the world, and even in different 
sections of our own country, and with the size must vary the num- 
ber of bricks to be contained in a given space. The statement 
which you publish for circulation, over the country can be true 
only in certain localities, which should be mentioned if the infor- 
mation is to have any value. The bricks in use in this vicinity 
measure approximately 4.x 8 inches on their beds, and will lay 
five courses to a foot of rise. 40} of these laid flat, or 67$ on 
edge, would make a square yard of paving, instead of 36 and 52, 
as stated in the paragraph referred to. A cubic yard would con- 
tain 607 bricks instead of 384; and 1,000 bricks would occupy a 
spaceof 444 cubic feet, instead of 55. The paragraph is also self- 
contradictory in stating that 384 bricks will make 1 cubic yard, 
while 1,000 bricks will make but 55 cubic feet, or 2.037 cubic 
yards. Truly, 

L. Freperick Rice. 


[The clipping to which our correspondent refers was, as 
he’ suggests, put in to fill up a column, an exigency which 
often occurs, and has to be dealt with summarily. There is 
no excuse, however, for doing this without due examination, 
as was done in this case, and we are glad to be reminded of 
it. The passage in question reads as if its origin were Eng- 
lish. For the United States it is useless to give any such 
rules, for the reasons which our correspondent gives. It 
is an old custom in Boston to estimate twenty-five bricks laid 
to the cubic foot, or forty cubic feet to the thousand. So 
many kinds of brick are in use there now, that such a rule 
must be taken with allowance. Farther west the brick are 
larger, and eastward they are even smaller. Even in the 
same kiln there is often a sensible difference between one 
**eull’’ and another. These differences are found to be ex- 
ceedingly annoying when an architect in one city makes 
drawings to be executed in another. So great is the variety, 
in fact, that it is often unsafe to figure the details of build- 
ings in which brick and stone are to be used together until 
the brick is actually chosen. It would be a great advantage, 
both to builders and architects, if this irregularity could be 
done away with. This might easily be accomplished with 
reasonable precision by agreeing on fixed dimensions, if 
each manufacturer would make a few careful experiments on 
the shrinkage of the clays he uses, and graduate his moulds 
accordingly. But how are manufacturers to be got to agree? 
Ed. Am. Architect.) 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


THE PHILADELPHIA Post-oFFICE. — It is stated that the sum of 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars appropriated by the House 
of Representatives for the Philadelphia Post-oflice is not enough to 
pay for the completion of the basement. It is also asserted that nine 
hundred thousand dollars would be needed to carry on the work up 
to the fourth day of March next. 





Sev_r-Respect. —Schulze & Steinmetz, architects of New York, 
have requested the return of the plans submitted by them in compe- 
tition for the new municipal building, Brooklyn. They say, ‘‘ The 
action of the appointed committee, as well as of the Board of Alder- 
men, in trying to select a plan, has been such as to convince us that 
they are not the parties to whom professional men should submit plans 
for a fair decision.” 





Tuk New-York Court-HovusE ARRAIGNED FOR MURDER. — At 
the recent meeting of the members of the New York Bar in the Su- 
near Ng neg to take action on the death of the late Chief Justice 

onell, Hon. Noah Davis, of the Supreme Court, who presided, said, 
that he thought that Chief Justice Monell owed his death to “ dis- 
charging his duties under circumstances under which no judge should 
be called upon to act in this building, —in an air unfit for human 
beings, and certain, in a longer or shorter time, to produce fatal 
results. We call this the providence of God, but it is the improvidence 
of man; and many have experienced the evil effects of the malaria 
which lurks in the walls of the building.” 





TuE UNHEALTHY NEW York Court-Rooms. — The foreman of 
the Grand Jury has addressed the following letter to Recorder 
Hackett: ** The Grand Jury are desirous to take action on the sub- 
ject of the need of proper ventilation in your court-room, and will 
do so if you can point out to them any mode by which their action 
will be effective. We are of opinion that our calling attention to the 
subject would be of no avail, as the authorities, as well as the entire 
community, already understand that the health of all who are com- 
pelled to spend hours each day im the vitiated air of that * black 
hole” are in danger; and if any proof of this is needed we need only 
refer to you as a living example.” 





TUNNEL UNDER Hupson River. —It is said that Senator Jones 
of Nevada is to furnish the capital necessary for completing the rail- 
way tunne! under the Hudson, between Jersey City and New York. 
This undertaking was commenced in April, 1875, on the Jersey side, 
where a shaft thirty feet in diameter was being sunk, when an injunc- 
tion on the proeeeding was sent out by the Delaware and Lackawanna 
Railway Company. ‘The court now refuses to sustain the injunction, 
and work is to be begun again. The shaft on the Jersey side is to be 
carried down sixty-five feet to the tunnel, which is to have a diameter 
of twenty-six feet. The tunnel will be two miles in length, and it is 
caJeulated the cars will pass through it in three minutes. The road 
bed will be twenty-three feet in width. 





Tue Mersey TUNNEL. —It is proposed to connect Liverpool and 
Birkenhead by a subaqueous tunnel which will be less than a mile in 
length, and accommodate some thirty million passengers per annum, 





ANOTITER CONCRETE ACCIDENT. — Some one who knows the bare 
fact and not the particulars, asks the Builder why no mention has 
been made of the fall of floors at the Ecoscephoron, near Victoria 
Station, London. These floors, built of rolled iron joists and con- 
crete, and presumably intended to support the weight of furniture to 
be stored on them, fell about two months ago, shortly after they had 
been completed. Fortunately the men had stopped work, or a fright- 
ful loss of life must have resulted. It does not look well that such 
an accident should have been passed over in silence at a time when 
the subject of concrete construction was occupying so much atten- 
tion. 





CHAPEL OF THE Knicuts oF St. Joun. —Sir Edmund Harley 
Lechmere, Bart., a newly elected member of Parliament, has pur- 
chased the well-known St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, for the use of 
the English Knights of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. Thus 
the building, which has for some time past been used as a public- 
house, passes into the hands of the representatives of the original 
builders, 





Tue Rurns AT PARIS. —It has not as yet been decided by the 
Senate whether the Palace of the Tuileries is to be re-built, or 
whether the ruins shall be destroyed, so as to open up a vista from 
the Place du Carousel through the Garden of the Tuileries, The 
general opinion is, that it ought to be rebuilt in order to enlarge the 
museums. A commission of fifteen members has been appointed to 
inquire into the matter, of whom the only architects are MM. Rey- 
naud, Due, Viollet-le-Duc, and de Cardaillac. A law looking to the 
demolition of the ruins of the Palace of the Council of State is at 
present under discussion. 





Frencu Barracks. — As showing the vigor with which the 
French push forward the re-organization of their army may be taken 
the fact that thirteen cities and towns have contributed a total of 
more than $850,000 toward the construction of barracks for their 
garrisoning troops. 





Fire AND PANIC IN A GERMAN THEATRE. —A serious fire took 
place July 23, at the large theatre called the Central Halle, which was 
destroyed. The origin of the fire is attributed either to the curtain 
having been entangled in a gas chandelier, or to the Bengal lights 
having set the curtain on fire. In any case, this large establishment, 
a combination of the Alhambra and Cremorne Gardens, has been 
totally destroyed. It being Sunday, and the weather favorable, the 
theatre and gardens were crowded, and when the fire broke out a per- 
fect panic was created, As far as can be ascertained, no actual loss 
of life has been proved; several of the ballet-girls and some of the 
actors were severely burned, and about half a score of the public 
more or less severely crushed, with arms and legs broken. Some of 
the firemen were badly wounded, and but for the exertions of the 
police the accidents to the public would have been much more severe 
and numerous. 





SEGMENTAL vs. PornrED ArcHuES.—A correspondent of the 
Building News says, that, to ‘economize material, and minimize the 
thrust of an arch, when it is te be principally loaded on the crown, 
the pointed or two-centre arch is the best; but when the load rests 
mainly on the haunches and abutments, the segmental is the best.’ 
Where the load is pretty equally distributed, the semicircular is the 
most generally suitable, as the direction of its thrust is between the 
pointed and the flat arch.” 





STRAYED oR STOLEN! — Those of our readers who recall the new 
Popular Opera-House at Paris, of which we once gave a description, 
will appreciate this blague, which is found in La Semaine des 
Constructeurs : ‘* Lost! on the Place du Chateau d’Eau an Orpheon 
or Popular Opera-House of colossal dimensions, capable of contain- 
ing eight or ten thousand persons. This Orpheon is of a peculiar 
species, which, when called, answers to every demand of acoustics, 
however exacting. Its description has appeared in all the daily pa- 
pers. The finder will be generously rewarded on restoring it to M. 
Davioud, architect ; or, M. Bourdais, engineer.” 
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